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THE NEGRO 
TOWARD INTEGRATION 


HE progress toward the integration of Negroes in the armed 

forces of the United States is primarily a resultant of recent 

events. Like integration in civilian life, this trend toward 
the elimination of racial segregation and discrimination stems in part 
from the basic concepts of the equality of man inherent in our demo- 
cratic principles and the Christian ethic. Not until World War II, 
however, and especially since the deterioration of relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union did the American Creed 
prove vigorous enough to begin stamping out practices that have 
gteatly diminished the prestige of the United States in many parts 
of the world. 

The degree to which Americans in high places are now sensitive 
to the vulnerability of this country in matters related to race and 
color was strikingly illustrated by the prompt action of President 
Truman following the recent disgraceful incident in the cemetery 
at Sioux City, Iowa. When after five hours of waiting the coffin 
containing the body of an American sergeant killed in Korea could 
not be lowered into the open grave because he was an Indian, the 
American press almost unanimously condemned the racial exclusion 
clause in contracts drawn up by the cemetery corporation. President 
Truman immediately gave instructions that the sergeant be buried 
in the National Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia, if the family so 
desired. An Indian, who had died in service of his country, could 
not be buried in the “free” state of Iowa but found his final resting 
place in a National Cemetery in the former slave state of Virginia. 

Of all forms of discrimination in American life, none has been 
more irritating—to use a mild expression—than that inflicted upon 
colored members of the armed forces of the United States. The 
editor would like to add his testimony to that of thousands of others. 
He has never been more humiliated or infuriated than when he wore, 
in World War I, the uniform of an officer of the United States 
Army. En route to France, at Saint Nazaire, at the front, in the 
hospital, at the rear, he was seared with the “Mark of Oppression” 
more grievously than at any time in his civilian life. 

One of the major obstacles to the abolition of segregation was 
the hoary attitude that the armed forces were not a | seman for 
social experimentation. One of the earliest statements of this atti- 
tude was revealed by Mr. Mark D. Browne in a master’s thesis which 
he wrote at Howard University. 

It is rather strange that the army could issue orders and impose 
discipline in every area of life except in the personal relations be- 
tween black and white soldiers. Lt. Gen. Scofield, commandant of the 
Military Academy, stated in his report to the Adjutant General in 
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THE NEGRO IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


HE March issue of the NE- 

Gro History BULLETIN car- 

ried the story of the partici- 
pation of Negroes in the armed 
forces down to the eve of the Span- 
ish-American War. Despite the 
fact that Negroes had been dis- 
criminated against and segregated 
in the army and the navy and 
barred from the marine corps, they 
had fought with credit and some- 
times with distinction in all the 
wars. The Spanish-American War, 
which was the first confliet with a 
foreign power after Negroes had 
been freed, can be now envisioned 
as one of the landmarks in the re- 
covery of the Negro from the ‘‘low 
grounds’’ at the end of the century. 
The United States, as a result of 
the Spanish-American War, gained 
possessions in the Far East that 
were to lead in due time to Pearl 
Harbor, Corregidor and Korea. 
World Wars I and II have contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the 
rise of the Negro to the highest 
status that he has enjoyed in 
American life. 

The Spanish-American War has 
been termed a ‘‘funny war,’’ an 
‘‘unnecessary war,’’ but one that 
could scarcely be avoided. There 
was, for example, the capture by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Rid- 
ers of a transport carrying another 
regiment from Tampa to Cuba. 


They wanted to be sure they got - 


there before the fighting was over. 
There is also the priceless story 
about the capture of Santiago. Af- 
ter Negro troops and the Rough 
Riders had captured San Juan 
Hill, Santiago still had not fallen 
and so—a young officer suggested 
to General William Shafter, com- 
manding the United States Army, 
that he invite the commander of the 
Spanish forces to surrender. The 
Spanish general obligingly did so. 

But the war was not so funny 
when the troops found themselves 
in the tropies with red flannel un- 


derwear. Nor was the ‘‘embalmed 
beef’’ (tinned meat that was not 
exactly fresh) amusing to those 
who had to eat it. 

It is possible, but not certain, 
that the war could have been avoid- 
ed if the ‘‘ Yellow Press’’ of Hearst 
and Pulitzer had not whipped the 
American people into a state of 
near hysteria. ‘‘To Hell with 
Spain, Remember the Maine’’ was 
the popular refrain of the jingoes. 
‘‘Butcher’’ Weyler was castigated 
in the American press even though 
the English who at the same time 
were also placing Boers into con- 
centration camps generally escaped 
abuse. Hearst reproduced an in- 
cendiary picture drawn by Fred- 
eric Remington of an imaginary 
incident in which a beautiful young 
girl stood nude before a group of 
leering, lecherous Spaniards who 
searched her clothing. Negroes 
were in almost as much of a frenzy 
as were whites. 

It is not clear, however, to what 
degree unemployment rather than 
patriotism and jingoism impelled 
large numbers of Negroes to want 
to enlist. The country was just re- 
covering from the panic of 1893 
and Negroes, as usual, were not the 
first to benefit from the emerging 
prosperity. 

In 1898 there existed four Ne- 
gro regular army regiments, the 
9th and 10th Cavalry, the 24th and 
25th Infantry, which had helped to 
subdue the Indians on the Western 
Plains. These and the white regu- 
lar army regiments were insuffi- 
cient to fight a war whose duration 
could only be guessed. President 
McKinley, therefore, on April 23, 
1898, issued a call for 125,000 vol- 
unteers. Negroes along with other 
Americans hastened to enlist. Ne- 
groes, however, immediately en- 
countered obstacles, because only 
state militia were eligible for the 
first call. Negroes, of course, were 
barred from the militia of the 


Southern states. and there were 
very few Negroes in the militia of 
the Northern states. The volunteer 
regiments of Negroes raised in the 
Northern states offered their serv- 
ices but, under the laws governing 
the National Guard, they could not 
be accepted. Appeals by Negroes 
to the president were referred to 
the War Department where they 
were pigeon-holed. Finally the ur- 
gent need for men caused Congress 
to pass a law authorizing the rais- 
ing of ten Negro regiments. Some 
consternation resulted, however, 
when it was discovered that the 
War Department insisted that the 
line and staff officers above the 
rank of second lieutenant be white 
men. Despite the greater need, only 
four regiments, the 7th, 8th, 9th 
and 10th United States Volunteers, 
were activated under this act. None 
of these regiments saw active serv- 
ice except for patrol, labor or nurs- 
ing duty in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


Besides the four regular outfits 
and the four voluntary groups sev- 
eral other units composed of Ne- 
groes saw service in the war from 
which the United States was to 
emerge ‘‘a world power.’’ Some of 
the states sponsored Negro units 
in the enlistments. Among them 
were the 3rd North Carolina In- 
fantry, the 8th Illinois Infantry, 
the 23rd Kansas Infantry, two com- 
panies of the Indiana Infantry and 
other smaller groups. Unique 
among the Negro groups was Com- 
pany ‘‘L’’ of the 6th Massachusetts 
Infantry, which served as an in- 
tegral part of a white regiment. 
In World War I, however, this 
company became a part of the 3rd 
Battalion of the all-colored (with 
some white officers) 372nd Regi- 
ment of the 93rd Division. 

As had been augured at the time 
of the activation of the four spe- 
cial volunteer units, the question 
of officers for the Negro units was 
to prove a problem. Since there 
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was only one Negro combat officer, 
West Pointer Charles Young, de- 
spite the fact that there were four 
Negro regiments in the regular ar- 
my, white troops could be expected 
to have little confidence in Negro 
officers. Finally about 100 Negro 
second lieutenants were commis- 
sioned to serve with the volunteers. 
In the units raised by the states, a 
large number of the officers were 
Negroes. Especially interesting was 
the organization of the 3rd North 
Carolina Infantry, which was com- 
manded by “Colonel James H. 
Young. His immediate subordi- 
nates were Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
S. Taylor and Major Andrew 
Walker. Colonel John R. Marshall 
was in command of the 8th Illi- 
nois; Charles Young, who was 
made Brevet Major, was placed in 
command of the 9th Ohio. The Mas- 
sachusetts Company had Negro of- 
ficers with Captain William J. Wil- 
liams holding senior rank. The 6th 
Virginia went through a period of 
turmoil when some of the Negro 
soldiers resigned because they had 
enlisted with the understanding 
that the regiment would be staffed 
with some Negro officers. 


Honor came to six noncommis- 
sioned officers who were commis- 
sioned in the field because of their 
‘gallant and meritorious services’’ 
in the face of enemy action. They 
were Sergeants William Washing- 
ton and John C. Proctor of the 9th 
Cavalry and Sergeants William 
McBryar, Wyatt Hoffman, Macon 
Russell and Andrew J. Smith of 
the 25th Infantry. Special commis- 
sions for paymasters with the rank 
of major were issued to John R. 
Lynch, former Congressman from 
Mississippi and former Fourth Au- 
ditor of the Treasury, and Richard 
R. Wright, President of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical: College of 
Georgia. Receiving commissions as 
chaplains were the Reverend C. T. 
Walker of Georgia and the Rever- 
end Richard Carroll of South Caro- 
lina. Colored chaplains had already 
served for a number of years with 
the four regular army regiments. 


In the one-sided war which was 
of short duration, the only Negroes 


to see action were those in the reg- 
ular army units. These groups 
reached Cuba in the summer of 
1898 after having been subjected in 
the Southern states and on board 
ship to discriminatory treatment. 
The principal fighting in which the 
Negro forces saw action was that 
involved in the attack on El Caney, 
Las Guasimas and San Juan Hill. 
In the June 24 advance on Las 
Guasimas, Roosevelt’s Rough Rid- 
ers precipitously engaged the en- 
emy on the Santiago Road. Signal 
support in this action was provided 
by elements of the 9th and 10th 
Cavalry which leveled the Spanish 
improvised fort, and cut through 
barbed wire to make an opening 
for the attacking Rough Riders. A 
week later the 25th distinguished 
itself in the struggle for El Caney. 
Brought up to support the Rough 
Riders, this unit was under orders 
not to return the enemy’s fire, al- 
though holding their position for 
most of the day’s fighting. In the 
decisive fighting most of the Ne- 
gro regulars saw action. 


The extent to which Negro sol- 
diers saved the Rough Riders from 
annihilation especially at San Juan 
Hill and Las Guasimas has long 
been the subject of dispute. Roose- 
velt gained sueh fame for the 
charge of the Rough Riders up San 
Juan Hill that he was soon elected 
governor of New York and then 
nominated for the vice-presidency 
in 1900 to get him out of New York 
polities. After the assassination of 
McKinley he became president. Ne- 
groes on the other hand, have long 
believed that colored soldiers de- 
serve most of the credit for the cap- 
ture of San Juan Hill. A study of 
official reports by participants leads 
to the conclusion that it was a ‘‘sol- 
diers’ battle.’’ That is to say, the 
various units became so thoroughly 
mixed that it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to distribute credit among them. 
An editorial in the New York Mail 
and Express reveals a contempor- 
ary appreciation of their role_at El 
Caney. The editorial saluted the 
colored troops in this manner: 

All honor to the black troopers of 


the gallant Tenth: No more striking 
example of bravery and coolness has 
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been shown since the destruction of the 
Maine than by the colored veterans of 
the Tenth Cavalry during the attack 
upon Caney on Saturday. By the side 
of the Rough Riders they followed 
their leader up the terrible hill from 
whose crest the desperate Spaniards 
poured down a deadly fire of shell and 
musketry. They never faltered. .. . 
Firing as they marched, their aim was 
splendid, their coolness was superb, 
and their courage aroused the admira- 
tion of their comrades. Their advance 
was greeted by loud cheers from the 
white regiments, and with an answer- 
ing shout they pressed onward over 
the trenches they had taken, close in 
the pursuit of the retreating enemy. 
The war has not shown greater hero- 
ism. 

Roosevelt’s later accounts of the 
role of Negro troops in the war 
were by no means consistent. On 
the occasion of his farewell to the 
men under his command his praise 
for the colored regulars was with- 
out reservation. The following year, 
however, in an article written for 
Scribner’s Magazine he conceded 
that they behaved well but added 
that ‘‘they are, of course, peculiar- 
ly dependent on their white officers. 
None of the white regulars or 
Rough Riders showed the slightest 
sign of weakening; but under the 
strain the colored infantry men... 
began to get a little uneasy and to 
drift to the rear.’’ He explained 
that he felt compelled to halt the 
defection by brandishing his side- 
arms. 

It was not until Sergeant Pres- 
ton Holliday of the 10th Cavalry 
gave an account of these events in 
the New York Age of May 11, 1899, 
that an explanation of this alleged 
retreat was made public. Accord- 
ing to Holliday the men involved 
had been ordered by Lieutenant 
Fleming to carry the wounded to 
the rear and to bring up rations 
and entrenching tools. At the time 
of the incident Lieutenant Flem- 
ing had made this clear to Roose- 
velt, who, on the following day, in- 
dicating that he had misunder- 
stood, expressed regret for his use 
of harsh words to the troops. It 
was with considerable bewilder- 
ment, therefore, that Negroes read 
this interpretation of the situation 
by Roosevelt. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE NEGRO AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


military training and service 

have been a part of the his- 
tory of this country since the earli- 
est colonial days. More than 500 
recorded laws requiring compul- 
sory military training and service 
of selected: groups of individuals 
are found on the statute books of 
the thirteen original colonies. Most 
of these laws required service of 
Negroes if they were freemen. 
South Carolina placed responsibil- 
ity upon ‘‘all able bodied men, 
freemen and slaves.’’ New Jersey 
called upon ‘‘masters and servants, 
free and unfree.’’ Pennsylvania 
first required service of ‘‘all males 
above 16,’’ and later modified the 
law to place responsibility for serv- 
ice upon ‘‘each and every male 
white person between 18 and 53 
years of age.’’ Delaware declared 
every male person 16 to 60 years 


S nity and compulsory 


By CoLONEL CamPBELL C. JoHNSON 


Assistant to the Director of 
Selective Service 


of age subject to compulsory serv- 
ice, but later exempted ‘‘bought 
servants, Negroes, Mulatto slaves 
and Quakers.’’ 

The new nation attempted to 
fight its first serious major war in 
1861 without requiring compulsory 
service. This effort failed. The 
draft of manpower became neces- 
sary and had to be used to keep the 
armed forces up to the strength re- 
quired to win. The plan and its 
execution proved faulty and result- 
ed in riots and bloodshed. But af- 
ter this difficult experience in rais- 
ing and maintaining an army in 
the Civil War, it became an accept- 
ed part of the military policy of 
the United States that, in future 
major wars, conscription would be 
used to maintain the military estab- 
lishment. .Consequently, immedi- 
ately after the declaration of war 
on April 6, 1917, a national selec- 
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tive service law was enacted by the 
Congress. The question of race did 
not enter into the requirement for 
registration under the draft, nor as 
a condition which would influence 
a man’s liability for service in any 
particular. From the point of view 
of the law, therefore, there was no 
race distinction and the Selective 
Service Administration, which was 
set up under the World War I Se- 
lective Service Act, placed no re- 
strictions upor racial groups, oth- 
er than the legally imposed restric- 
tion against the drafting of nonciti- 
zen Indians. Race and color were 
not significant under the terms of 
the law and regulations so far as - 
registration, classification and in- 
duction were concerned. 

The army, however, segregated 
Negroes very strictly into separate 
units. Therefore, in 1917, it was 
held to be impossible to draft Ne- 
groes until the limited number of 
separate Negro organizations was 
ready to receive them. Separate 
ealls were issued for Negro and 
white registrants. 

The restrictions regarding the 
use of Negroes in the Army not 
only necessitated separate calls, but 
also drastically curtailed the vol- 
untary enlistment of Negroes in the 
Army. As a result, it is estimated 
that the enlistments of whites be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31 in 
World War I numbered 650,000, 
while enlisted Negroes numbered 
only 4,000. This disparity in vol- 
untary enlistments did not in any 
way reflect the desire of Negroes to 
serve their country in time of war, 
as was shown by the pressure which 
Negroes brought upon their draft 
boards in many sections of the 
country to permit them to get into 
the service. 

The total registration of Negroes 
under the World War I draft was 
4,581,054, or 9.6 per cent of the 
total. Statistics released by the 
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Provost Marshal General, whose of- 
fice handled Selective Service op- 
erations in World War I, show that 
342,277 Negroes and 1,916,750 
whites were inducted into military 
service. These figures indicate that 
31.74 per cent of the Negro regis- 
trants in the first three registra- 
tions entered the military service 
and 26.84 per cent of the white 
registrants. A larger percentage of 
Negroes was found physically qual- 
ified for general military service— 
74.60 per cent Negroes as against 
69.71 per ceht whites. Between 
June 5, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, 2,810,296 men were inducted 
by Selective Service boards. Of this 
number, 367,710, or 13.08 per cent, 
were Negroes. 


This rather tedious recital of sta- 
tistics indicates that Negroes regis- 
tered in proportion to their per- 
centage of the population and, in 
spite of the many handicaps of lack 
of medical treatment, poor hous- 
ing and low economic status, they 
were found more fit physically 
for military service than white reg- 
istrants who were examined under 
the induction procedure. To what 
extent this fact was influenced by 
the open enlistment policy, which 
the army maintained for white 
men, as contrasted to the virtual 
exclusion of Negroes from this 
privilege, cannot be readily ascer- 
tained. It is significant, however, 
to know that Negroes were willing 
to serve and offered no resistance 
to registration and that they were 
able to serve as indicated by their 
fine record of physical acceptance. 

While no statistics or specific in- 
formation was kept officially, it is 
known that Negroes served on Se- 
lective Service boards in many 
parts of the country. On October 
1, 1917, Emmett J. Scott was ap- 
pointed Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of War and undertook 
an advisory relationship to the Pro- 
vost Marshal General in the admin- 
istration of the Selective Service 
pregram. After the Armistice, Dr. 
Scott, in a report to the Provost 
Marshal General, summed up his 
reaction regarding the relation of 


the Negro to the draft as follows, 
in part: 

The attitude of the Negro to the war, 
and especially to the draft, was one of 
complete acceptance to the draft, in 
fact, of an eagerness to accept its 
terms. There was a deep resentment 
in many quarters that he was not per- 
mitted to volunteer, as white men, by 
the thousands, were permitted to do 
in connection with National Guard 
units and other branches of military 
service which were closed to colored 
men. One of the brightest chapters in 
the whole history of the war is the Ne- 
gro’s eager acceptance of the draft and 
his splendid willingness to fight. His 
only resentment was due to the limited 
extent to which he was allowed to join 
and participate in combatant or “fight- 
ing” units. The number of colored 
draftees accepted for military duty, 
and the comparatively small number of 
them claiming exemptions, as com- 
pared with the total number of white 
and colored men called and drafted, 
presents an interesting study and re- 
flects much credit upon this racial 
group. 

The Selective Service Adminis- 
tration in World War I was not 
without complaints involving dis- 
crimination, race prejudice and er- 
roneous classification, but the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s Office was 
quick to investigate and remedy 
such instances of racial bias as were 
ealled to its attention. Flagrant vi- 
olations in the application of the 
draft law occurred in certain sec- 
tions of the country. In some in- 
stances, local draft boards were re- 
moved for such violations and new 
boards appointed. In several in- 
stances, these new boards were or- 
dered by the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral to reclassify Negroes who had 
been unlawfully inducted into the 
army or who had been wrongfully 
classified. In addition to the Ne- 
groes who served as members of 
Selective Service boards, the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s effort to 
operate the Selective Service Ad- 
ministration without discrimina- 
tion was aided by various publicity 
and ‘‘promotion morale’’ measures 
carried on through the Office of the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of War. 

After the close of World War I, 


a group of officers on the General - 


Staff of the army was assigned the 
responsibility of studying the selec- 
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tive service idea and planning 
against the eventuality of the need 
for another selective service opera- 
tion in connection with a major 
conflict. This group developed in- 
to the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Selective Service. In 
1940, when war became a serious 
probability, the planning functions 
of this committee were accelerated 
and Dr. Channing H. Tobias, then 
of the ,National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, was added to the Committee. 
When the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 was passed, Dr. 
Tobias suggested the appointment 
of a Negro at the policy level in 
the Selective Service System. 


On October 26, 1940, President 
Roosevelt announced the appoint- 
ment of the writer to the staff of 
the Director of Selective Service as 
Executive Assistant with the re- 
sponsibility of assuring, subject 
only to the approval of the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service himself, the 
operation of the Selective Service 
System without racial discrimina- 
tion. For the first time in major 
Government circles, a Negro was 
given full responsibility for the 
formulation of policy. 


The operation of the Selective 
Service Administration in World 
War I had been studied intensively 
by the men who were placed in 
charge of the organization and op- 
eration of the Selective Service 
System in World War II. Chief 
among these men was Brigadier 
General Lewis B. Hershey, who was 
appointed Deputy Director of Se- 
lective Service and within a few 
months was promoted to Director. 
Under his leadership, the System 
undertook to operate within the 
spirit, as well as the letter, of the 
law, which provided that ‘‘in the 
selection and training of men un- 
der this Act, and in the interpreta- 
tion and execution of the provisions 
of this Act, there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any person on 
account of race or color.’’ Some 
2,000 Negroes served as local board 
members, appeal board members, 
examining physicians and dentists, 
Government appeal agents and ad- ~ 
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visors to registrants during World 
War II. Negro local board mem- 
bers were found in several South- 
ern states, as well as in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

A close check was kept on the 
operation of the system with re- 
gard to racial minorities. Problems 
developed principally in connection 
with Negroes in the South, Ameri- 
cans of Spanish descent in the 
Southwest, and Japanese-Ameri- 
cans in the Far West. The racial 
question even arose in Puerto Rico. 


These problems were met in most. 


instances by the local or state Se- 
lective Service officials and were 
settled in accordance with what was 
known to be the national policy of 
fairness and impartiality toward 
all registrants. In the relatively 
few instances where action had to 
be taken at the national level, the 
cooperation of the state officials 
was prompt and wholehearted. 
Among the principal problems 
affecting Negroes was the high rate 
of rejections for educational rea- 
sons. This problem defied solution 
because it was grounded in serious- 
ly inadequate educational programs 
and poor environmental conditions 
accentuated by strict policies of 
segregation and discrimination that 
existed in the Southern states. The 
armed forces were finally compelled 
to attempt to meet this problem by 
permitting the induction of men 
with inadequate educational back- 
ground and by establishing special 
training units in the armed forces 
to give them functional literacy. 
During the period of operation 
of the Selective Service System. of 
World War II, Negroes throughout 
the country were convinced that 
the agency intended to operate 
without discrimination and was 
making honest efforts in that diree- 
tion. As a result, the Negro press, 
which was particularly critical of 
the policies and practices of defense 
and war agencies, carried an abso- 
lute minimum of adverse criticism 
regarding the operation of the Se- 
lective Service System. ‘ 
A number of matters did give the 
press and public serious concern. 
Among them were the insistence on 


the part of the armed forces that it 
was necessary to maintain strict 
segregation of Negroes in separate 
units ; the levying of separate calls ; 
discriminatory practices in and 
around army posts; and the failure 
of assignment and promotion poli- 
cies to operate without racial bias. 
These conditions seriously affected 
the morale of Negroes generally, 
but the distinction was readily 
made by the press between the re- 
sponsibility of the Selective Service 
System for the registration, classi- 
fication and delivery of men for in- 
duction into the armed forces and 
the responsibility of the armed 
forees for levying calls upon the 
Selective Service System and for 
the utilization and treatment of 
these men after they were inducted. 

Even though the Selective Serv- 
ice System constantly protested the 
policy of separate calls as viola- 
tions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 as amended, 
prohibiting discrimination ‘‘in the 
selection and training’’ of induc- 
tees, the armed forces pursued that 
policy throughout the war. Ironi- 
eally, not one valid case was 
brought to the courts to test the le- 
gality of the armed forces policy 
of separate racial calls. Calling 
men by race fostered discrimina- 
tion against white inductees, as 
well as Negro inductees. 

When Selective Service indut- 
tions were stopped in 1946, the rec- 
ords of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem showed that 1,074,083 Negroes 
had been inducted into the armed 
forces between November 1, 1940, 
and August 1, 1946, or 10.7 per 
cent of the total number of men 
of all races inducted during that 
period. This was not an easy ac- 
complishment. The reluctance of 
the armed forces to use Negroes up 
to their proportion in the general 
population had to be overcome. The 
high rate of rejection for failure to 
meet educational and thental stand- 
ards also presented serious difficul- 
ties. It is significant then that, in 
spite of these hindrances, Negroes 
were inducted into the military 
service during World War II 
slightly in excess of thei propor- 
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tion in the general population 
which was 9.8 per cent. The total 
number of Negroes inducted and 
enlisted in all branches of the 
armed forces from November 1, 
1940, to August 1, 1946, was 1,154,- 
720, or 7.7 per cent of all races in- 
ducted and enlisted in the army, 
navy, marine corps and coast 
guard. 


The Selective Service System was 
allowed to expire in March, 1947, 
and in its place the Office of Se- 
lective Service Records was estab- 
lished to maintain and service the 
records of World War II and to 
plan for any future necessity for a 
selective service organization. The 
need came more quickly than most 
people anticipated. The rapidly 
worsening international situation 
led the President to request a new 
selective service law early in 1948. 
The present Selective Service Sys- 
tem was established in June of that 
year. 

An important difference was 
made in the provision regarding ra- 
cial discrimination appearing in 
the new law. Whereas, in the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, the racial pro- 
vision had prohibited discrimina- 
tion in ‘‘selection and training’’ of 
men inducted under the Act, the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 pro- 
vided that in the ‘‘selection of per- 
sons for training and service under 
this title, and in the interpretation 
and execution of the provisions of 
this title, there shall be no discrim- 
ination against any person on ac- 
count of race or color.’’ (Italics in- 
serted.) The Office of Selective 
Service Records had unsuccessfully 
advocated an exact restatement of 
the 1940 provision, namely, ‘‘that 
in the selection and training of men 
under this Act, and in the interpre- 
tation and execution of the provi- 
sions of this Act, there shall be no 
discrimination against any person 
on account of race or color.’’ 

In the new Selective Service Sys- 
tem, every effort has been made to 
profit by the experiences of the old 
system. At the very outset of its 


(Continued on page 17) 
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RECENT TRENDS IN NAVAL RACIAL POLICIES 


By LizuTenant Dennis D. NEtson II, 


USN 


Office of Information, Executive Offices of the Secretary of the Navy 


HE United States Navy has 
long since repudiated the 
racist notion that the Negro 
is an inferior sailor or that he is to 
be limited in his scope of service 
interests or position in the navy. 
In the past Negroes have been segre- 
gated in the military services basic- 
ally because of personal prejudices 
attributed to their white compa- 
triots who, it has often been claimed, 
would be unwilling to work and 
fight side by side with their Negro 
counterparts. The implication that 
the elimination of all forms of seg- 
regation and discriminatory prac- 
tices in the armed forces would cre- 
ate serious problems of service mo- 
rale and discipline, which would in 
turn affect adversely the efficiency 
of our fighting forces, has been 
equally fallacious. The same theory 
—in spite of proven values in inte- 
gration—is still championed by the 
die-hards in Congress who would 
prefer to see this great nation fall 
apart rather than encourage or sup- 
port democratic ideologies in our 
national way of life. 

The navy has been most con- 
cerned in the post-war years with 
the maintenance of the highest pos- 
sible morale and the utmost effi- 
ciency in its service. The navy 
was not unmindful in the begin- 
ning of the possible difficulties and 
repercussions—in as well as out- 
side the service—involved, in the 
implementation of new and im- 
proved integration and racial poli- 
cies. It was convinced, however, 
that the dangers had too long been 
over-emphasized, while the tremen- 
dous advantages accruing in the 
full utilization of its available man- 
power under integration had been 
greatly minimized and realized 
too, that much had been lost in 
manpower potential under the old 
system. 

For many years the military ser- 


vices had been accused of having 
made fewer progressive improve- 
ments in race relations than were 
expected or even achieved by the 
country as a whole. In recent 
months progressive steps have been 
successfully accomplished by each 
of the military services in racial 
matters and it is evident that such 
changes are in keeping with nation- 
al trends and national interests in 
improved race relations. The navy 
in its most recent efforts to utilize 
fully and effectively the man- 
power assigned to it on a complete- 
ly integrated basis, and ever to in- 
crease its service efficiency and 
fighting potential, has) made re- 
markable strides in meeting head- 
on the social problems long preva- 
lent in the organization, and in so 
doing has maintained a command- 
ing lead in improved racial policy 
and practices among the services 
and actually accomplished more in a 
relatively short period since the re- 
cent war than the nation as a whole. 

It is admitted that wartime emer- 
gencies breed strange bedfellows 
and also create situations that ease 
many social and economic problems 


‘that beset a people when their na- 


tional security and interests and 
economic well-being are jeopard- 
ized. Many changes that might 
be listed as social advancements are 
but temporary expediencies that 
those who profit by them longingly 
and optimistically hope will be- 
come permanent changes. But, as 
history so ably records, many such 
changes and advances retrogress to 
the pre-emergency status quo. This 
has often been accompanied by 
bloodshed and rancor—race riots, 
mob action and sundry forms of in- 
timidation being the usual methods 
of reestablishing former social pat- 
terns and practices. This was par- 
ticularly true of the United States 
Navy following the termination of 


World War I. 

When, however, progressive 
changes toward social betterment 
and economic improvements cou- 
pled with equal opportunity and 
treatment are accomplished with- 
out the pressures of war and na- 
tional security, they are much long- 
er lived and much more hope is 
projected for their permanence and 
further improvement. For the most 
part such progressive changes de- 
veloped throughout the naval es- 
tablishment since the war, and 
overall personnel efficiency and mo- 
rale improved correspondingly. 

It is of extreme interest to re- 
view the progressive steps and his- 
toric progress made by the United 
States Navy since the Spanish- 
American War in solving its own 
social problems. 

During the American Revolution 
the Continental Navy actually had 
a larger proportion of Negroes in 
its forces than had the army. Ne- 
gro seamen were frequently found 
aboard navy warships throughout 
the 18th century and Negro pilots 
became in great demand because of 
their intimate knowledge of Ameri- 
can coastal waters and their able 
seamanship. 

For 125 years and into the period 
of World War I, there had existed 
a navy tradition of Negro and 
white personnel serving in the 
forces afloat together and without 
race prejudice — and this despite 
the unique social status of the Ne- 
gro under slavery in the American 
social strata of the times.* 

In World War I, the United 
States Navy, reflecting the same 
attitudes, prejudices and un-Ameri- 


*Editor’s Note—A somewhat differ- 
ent situation obtained during the Quasi 
War of 1798-1800 when the navy’s policy 
with respect to Negroes was vascillating. 
See Rayford W. Logan, ‘‘The Negro in 
the Quasi War’’ Negro History Bulletin, 
XIV (March, 1951) 128-132. 
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ean qualities prevalent among its 
civilian counterparts in the nation- 
al community, completely subordi- 
nated Negroes and other minorities 
in the service, and following the 
trends towards a backward nation- 
al racial consciousness, brought into 
existence for the first time in his- 
tory specific policies and practices 
of racial segregation, separation 
and the limiting of Negro person- 
nel to a single division of labor— 
namely the messman’s branch. 

According to records, approxi- 
mately 10,000 Negroes served in 
the navy during World War I. 
And these for the most part were 
assigned to menial tasks or to mess- 
men’s duties. There were a paltry 
few hold-overs in below-deck forces. 
Some of these even became petty 
officers. 

When the United States entered 
World War II in 1941, Negroes 
were not too optimistic as to what 
its significance for them would be 
or what part they would share in 
the navy. But the stimulation of 
the democratic ideology, the dire 
necessities and exigencies of war 
made possible early participation 
of Negroes in the naval services on a 
scale unparalleled in American his- 
tory—in actual numerical strength 
and in the wider and more intelli- 
gent utilization of their training 
and employment. It might be noted 
too that with each war, the mea- 
sure of Negro responsibility in the 
navy has increased, as his educa- 
tion, physical well-being, opportu- 
nity and the general recognition of 
his part in American life has in- 
creased. By September, 1945, there 
were over 165,000 Negro enlisted 
men, 52 commissioned officers, 70 
WAVES and four commissioned 
nurses in the United States Navy; 
16,944 enlisted men in the Marine 
Corps; 4,600 enlisted men, 4 com- 
missioned officers and 5 SPARS in 
the United States Coast Guard. Of 
the total number of Negroes in 
naval service at this date, 123,000 
Negro enlisted men and officers, 
and 12,500 Negro marines were 
serving overseas. These figures are 
in contrast to the present post-war 
strength of Negro personnel in the 
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naval service. Today, there are 
approximately 19,000 Negroes in 
the navy. Of these approximately 
11,000 are in the stewards’ branch 
and 8,000 in General Service. 
There are 27 Negro officers current- 
ly on active duty in the navy: 3 
line officers and 2 nurses (regular 
navy); 11 line officers, 4 doctors, 
3 dentists, 2 aviation officers, 2 en- 
gineers and 2 chaplains (reserv- 
ists). The regular navy officers in- 
clude a navy pilot, and the recent 
Naval Academy graduate. There 
are approximately 1,650 Negroes in 
the U. 8. Marine Corps. There are 
7 Negro midshipmen enrolled at 
the Naval Academy, 7 in NROTC 


eolleges and 5 in aviation training. 

During the early years of World 
War II, Negro sailors were still 
relegated to a single division of 
labor, and they functioned in the 
same menial capacities as mess at- 
tendants and stewards with almost 
no exceptions aboard the principle 
units of the fleet. 

Early in 1942, the U. S. Navy be- 
gan to accept qualified Negroes for 
general service ratings. Service 
schools for advanced training were 
opened to them on a segregated 
basis at Hampton Institute and at 
Great Lakes. There also came into 
being for the first time a specific 
racial policy which tended to im- 
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prove the status of Negroes and 
other minorities in the service, and 
to provide improvements in treat- 
ment and opportunity : 


THE NAVY ACCEPTS NO THE- 
ORIES OF RACIAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN INBORN ABILITY, BUT 
EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN 
WEARING ITS UNIFORM BE 
TRAINED AND UTILIZED IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH HIS MAXI- 
MUM INDIVIDUAL CAPACITY 
DETERMINED SOLELY ON THE 
BASIS OF INDIVIDUAL PER- 
FORMANCE. 


The new policy, though having 
all the earmarks of the usual ideo- 
logical platitudes, actually served 
as a practical and workable plan 
for the present and future treat- 
ment, participation and utilization 
of minorities in the naval service. 
At least it made possible the first 
planned and concerted effort by the 
Navy Department to select, train 
and actually utilize Negroes out- 
side the stewards’ branch. Admit- 
tedly, the application of the policy 
during the early ‘‘experimental 
years’’ was not as good as the poli- 
cy itself—but the very existence of 
such a commitment and policy 
made for rapid growth and devel- 
opment of an integral part of the 
navy’s personnel. 


It is most interesting to follow 
the trends of growth and improve- 
ment in the development of the Ne- 
gro in the naval service from the 
days of conditional training and 
limited duty assignments to full 
participation and utilization in 
highly technical fields of the ser- 
vice. 


As was expected, many mistakes 


OPPOSITE PAGE: ENSIGN JESSE 
BROWN, U.S.N.R. (UPPER LEFT), THE 
FIRST NEGRO AVIATOR IN NAVAL 
HISTORY, WAS ALSO THE FIRST NE- 
‘GRO NAVAL OFFICER IN ANY WAR 
TO LOSE HIS LIFE. LTJG THOMAS 
J. HUDNER (UPPER RIGHT) LANDED 
HIS PLANE AT GREAT RISK TO HIS 
LIFE. IN AN ATTEMPT TO RESCUE 
ENSIGN BROWN, WHOSE PLANE 
HAD BEEN SHOT DOWN IN ENEMY 
‘TERRITORY. BUT, WEDGED IN THE 
COCKPIT OF THE BURNING PLANE, 
ENSIGN BROWN DIED BEFORE HE 
‘COULD BE EXTRICATED. BOTTOM 
PICTURE SHOWS ENSIGN BROWN 
DURING A MOMENT OF RELAXA- 
TION WITH FELLOW OFFICERS. 


were made in the navy’s first at- 
tempts to liberalize its policies at 
snail’s pace. The series of ‘‘trial- 
and-error’’ methods employed, all 
short of complete integration, 
proved both costly and provocative 
in the navy’s efforts to gain the 
best possible results in the training 
and utilization of Negroes under 
limited policies and the narrow 
views of the authorities grudgingly 
making concessiozi The policy of 
integration and ae to demo- 
cratic principles -gave an added 
and vitally needed impetus toward 
overcoming traditional attitudes to- 
ward minority groups, as well as 
effectively maintaining the highest 
morale and efficiency throughout 
the entire naval establishment. 


Thus a full scale program of in- 
tegration was put into operation by 
the end of the War, and in the 
midst of demobilization. There was 
still much to be desired in further 
equalizing treatment and opportu- 
nity for the Negro p the naval ser- 
vice, but at least# ound was 
lost during the early post-war 
period. 


In conjunction with President 
Truman’s Civil Rights Program 
and the sincere efforts of the Secre- 
tary of Defensexto further imple- 
ment the Chief Executive’s order 
for equalization of treatment and 
opportunity in the armed forces, 
the navy moved to enlarge its racial 
policy, and to eliminate all existing 
limitations and differentials at all 
levels of the service. 


On June 7, 1949, the United 
States Navy forwarded to all ships 
and stations a directive setting 
forth its revised racial policy, stat- 
ing that: 


It is the policy of the Navy Depart- 
ment that there shall be equality of 
treatment and opportunity for all per- 
sons in the Navy and Marine Corps 
without regard to race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

In their attitude and day-to-day con- 
duct of affairs, officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps 
shall adhere rigidly and impartially to 
the Navy Regulations, in which no dis- 
tinction is made between individuals 
wearing the uniform of these services. 

All personnel will be enlisted or ap- 
pointed, trained, advanced or promot- 
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ed, assigned duty and administered in 
all respects without regard to race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

In the utilization of housing, mess- 
ing, berthing and other facilities, no 
special or unusual provisions will be 
made for the accommodation of any 
minority race. 


In addition to this statement of 
policy, the Navy proposed to take 
these specific additional actions: 

1. To augment efforts to obtain 
Negroes to enlist in the Navy by the 
assignment of qualified Negro petty 
officers to duty in the Navy Recruit- 
ing Service, ordering volunteer quali- 
fied Negro reserve officers to active 
duty to assist in recruitment; the 
development of advertisements, pos- 
ters, films and pamphlets to attract 
qualified Negroes in the Navy by use 
of photographs showing whites and 
Negroes working and living togeth- 
er in the naval service. 

2. To exert greater efforts to at- 
tract qualified Negro students to par- 
ticipate in the Navy ROTC program. 

3. To promulgate a directive to in- 
sure that all members of the Stew- 
ard’s Branch who are in all respects 
qualified, are given an opportunity 
to change their rates to another 
rating branch. 


4. To change the status of Chief 
Stewards to that of Chief Petty 
Officers. 


5. To disestablish within the Ma- 
rine Corps the present separate Ne- 
gro recruit training facility and in- 
tegrate the training of Negro re- 
eruits with that of whites. 

These proposals have been duly 
effectuated by means of specific in- 
structions distributed throughout 
the nayal establishment of person- 
nel and policy changes. 

The announced program of 1942 
provided new innovations in the 
naval service by formally opening 
to minorities new opportunities in 
general service fields and commis- 
sioned officer ranks. These changes, 
however, did not make comparable 
improvements in the steward’s or 
messmen’s branch. This division 
of the navy remained materially 
the same throughout the war in its 
unique position and relation to oth- 
er navy ratings as did the status 
of the men. It is historically sig- 
nificant that recent policy changes 
of the Navy have created the stew- 
ard’s branch as a bona fide rating 


(Continued on page 16) 
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THE RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


NE of the truly important 
() activities of the Department 

of National Defense is the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Program—popularly referred to as 
ROTC. This program is now being 
carried on as a permanent pro- 
gram in all three of the major 


By West ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Colonel, Infantry, AUS (Ret) 


branches of the Department of Na- 
tional Defense, namely the Air 
Corps, Army and Navy. The dis- 
cussion in this article will be con- 
fined to the Army ROTC. 

During World War I, for the 
first time in its history, America 
had to place in the field armed 

















































forces in excess of four million 
men. Of course this created the 
problem of officer supply. Time be- 
ing of the essence, this problem was 
met largely by improvised use of 
the three or four month intensive 
eourses of the Officer Training 


Camps. This was simply an en- 
largement of the ‘‘Plattsburg 
idea.’’ 


Just before World War I, antici- 
pating this need, Congress wisely 
had enacted a very comprehensive 
law, the National Defense Act of 
1916. In it, provision was made for 
the creation and operation of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps in 
selected colleges as a long range 
method of building up an Officers 
Reserve Corps. It was felt that co- 
incidental with the acquirement of 
a college education would go the 
education of the youth of the coun- 
try in the fundamentals of war. 
This program was, of course, too 
late to take care of the needs of 
World War I. As a matter of fact, 
the first ROTC class of reserve of- 
ficers was not commissioned until 
1920 and they numbered only 180. 

The act provides that, at those 
colleges with ROTC programs, all 
physically fit students complete the 
basic course which requires a mini- 
mum of two years. After the com- 
pletion of the basic course, selected 
students on their own application 
and with the concurrence of the 
college administration undergo two 
years of advanced training. Dur- 
ing this time the advanced students 
receive certain compensation or 
monetary allowances. At the end 
of two years training, which in- 
cludes a six weeks summer camp, 
they are commissioned in the Offi- 


CADET T/SGT W. CAMMACK IS 
SHOWN BEING PRESENTED WITH 
THE PINKETT CUP BY COL. J. H. 
ROBINSON, EXECUTIVE TO THE 
CIVILIAN ASSISTANT TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE, DURING THE 
1951 ROTC DAY AT HOWARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 








ABOVE: THE 1950-51 ROTC OFFICERS OF CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE (FORMERLY WILBERFORCE) AT THE TIME OF 

THEIR APPOINTMENT. CADET OFFICERS SHOWN ARE, LEFT TO RIGHT, FIRST ROW: LT. COL. W. G. SELLERS, 

MAJ. M. E. MORGAN, CAPTS. S. D. HOUSTON, C. C. PRYOR, R. CONLEY; SECOND ROW: D. H. TAYLOR, B. L. AN- 

DREWS, R. M. LEE, M. SAUNDERS; THIRD ROW: LTS. E. E. CUNNINGHAM, J. T. CARTER, L. EMBRY, G. L. JACKSON. 

BELOW: COL. P. L. THORPE AND MAJ. R. E. BOYD (SEATED) @F HEADQUARTERS OHIO MILITARY DISTRICT CON- 
FER WITH PRESIDENT CHARLES WESLEY, COL. M. H. RAY, DR. H. H. LONG AND IST LT. E. F. HARVEY. 


cers Reserve Corps. They rank as 
second lieutenants in the branch of 
the service in which they have re- 
ceived their training. The earning 
of the degree or completion of the 
college course is a prerequisite for 
obtaining the commission except 
for veterans with a minimum of 
one year’s service. 

Not. only are these college grad- 
uates commissioned in the Army’‘of 
the United States as reserve offi- 
cers, but superior students selected 
by the college and army representa- 
tives for outstanding qualities may 
as honor graduates be commis- 
sioned in the regular army. Many 
have already been commissioned in 
this manner. 
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THE FIRST UNIT OF THE ARNOLD 
AIR SOCIETY, NATIONAL AIR FORCE 
ROTC FRATERNITY, TO BE ESTAB- 
LISHED AT A PREDOMINANTLY NE- 
GRO INSTITUTION WAS CHARTERED 
AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY IN MAY, 
1951. THE CHAPTER HAS BEEN 
NAMED TURNER SQUADRON. LEFT, 
DISPLAYING THE EMBLEM OF THE 
SOCIETY DURING THE INSTALLA- 
TION CEREMONIES ARE MAI. L. C. 
SMITH, PROFESSOR OF AIR SCIENCE 
AND TACTICS, CADET CAPT. C. 
JOHNSON, JR. AND CADET-2ND LT. 
T. V. O’VKELLY. BELOW, THE TUR- 
NER SQUADRON DRILL TEAM ON 
THE CAMPUS OF HOWARD UNIVER- 
SITY. 
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As a result of this program, ap- 
proximately 150,000 reserve officers 
have been commissioned through 
1949. Between 1920 and that date 
more than 2,000,000 men received 
some basie training under ROTC 
auspices. . More than 100,000 ROTC 
graduates served in the Armed 
Forees during World War II in 
various grades ranging from sec- 
ond lieutenant to brigadier general. 


As of February, 1951, 322 edu- 
cational institutions offered Army 
ROTC training. Of this number 
172 are civilian colleges, 8 are mili- 
tary colleges, 11 are junior military 
colleges, 34 military preparatory 
schools and 97 secondary or high 
schools. One hundred and twenty- 
seven of the schools having ROTC 
are privately owned, 61 are Land 
Grant colleges, 42 are state con- 
trolled, 8 are city colleges and 83 
are public high schools. 


Relatively speaking the Negro 
colleges as such have not had a 
large part.in this program. How- 
ever, the number of Negro colleges 
having Army ROTC units has in- 
ereased from two in 1940 to 14 at 
the present time.* 


From 1920 when the ROTC pro- 
gram really got under way follow- 
ing World War I until 1941, the 
only two Negro colleges that had 
ROTC units, both infantry, were 
Howard University’ and Wilber- 
force University. The gross out- 
put in reserve officers commissioned 
between those dates was less than 
600. Of this number only about 
350 had retained their active re- 


1Howard University and Tuskegee In- 
stitute have also Air ROTC Units. 

*Editor’s Note.—Indicative of the cli- 
mate of opinion prior to World War II 
is the fact that the administrative offi- 
cers of Negro land grant colleges made 


practically no effort to obtain military, 


training at their institutions although 
white institutions have interpreted the 
Second Morrill Act, 1890, as making 
such provisions. 
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Wilbur C. Blount: First Negro Cadet 
Colonel at Ohio State University 


An interesting adjunct to 
the results of state and local 
civil rights programs is the 
noticeable tendency of agen- 
cies, institutions and organ- 
izations to progress beyond 
the letter of the law in grant- 
ing co-equal status to Negroes 
as a result of the understand- 
ing induced by closer con- 
tacts. As a case in point, it 
is certain that the anti-dis- 
crimination laws of the state 
of Ohio are in some measure 
indirectly responsible for the 
events which have brought a 
young Negro to the top rank 
in the one-time all white Ohio 
State University advanced 
Reserve Officers Training Corps program. 

The student to whom this recognition has come is Wilbur Blount, 
the studious, una ing, yet self-assured son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Percy Blount of Columbus, Ohio. Born in Columbus in 1929, young 
Blount attended the public schools there. In 1947 he enrolled in 
the College of Arts and Sciences of Ohio State, where he received 
the bachelor of science degree in bacteriology last spring. 

After completing the basic ROTC training he entered the ad- 
vanced air ROTC in September, 1948. In 1949 he became a mem- 
ber of Prop and “Wing, the air force senior honorary society, now 
called the Arnold Air Society, which formed a unit im a pre- 
dominantly Negro institution for the first time at Howard Univer- 
sity last spring. (See cutline on opposite page.) Blount also was 
elected to membership in Scabbard and Blade, national senior mili- 
tary honor society for military, air and naval science cadets. At 
the air foree ROTC summer encampment at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base in Ohio, he was the only non-veteran to attain the rank 
of cadet colonel during the six-week camp period. 


CADET COL. WILBUR C. BLOUNT 


Returning to-Qhio State in the fall of 1949, he was promoted to ~ 


the rank of cadet lieutenant colonel. The following spring brought 
him promotion to a full coloneley in the corps, with the assignment 
of commanding the air ROTC wing. Since at Ohio State there is 
also an army regiment, commanded by an army cadet colonel, 
which together with the air force wing forms a brigade commanded 
by a third colonel who has still another colonel on his staff, there 
are in all four cadets with the rank of colonel at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. During the 1949-1950 school year, young Blount was the 
highest ranking non-veteran in the air foree ROTC. The other 
ROTC colonel, who commanded the brigade, was a veteran of 
World War II. & 

Other honors which he achieved include election to the Military 
Council, a student ‘military organization which co-ordinates the 
activities of the various military societies with the campus activ- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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serve status.** This is in sharp 
contrast to the approximately 100,- 
000 reserve officers available at the 
beginning of the war from the 
white schools and universities. 
During the same period of time 
probably 5,000 college men at How- 
ard and Wilberforce received some 
basic training. Here and there a 
few Negro officers were trained and 
commissioned at colleges having a 
bi-racial student policy. 

In 1941, Tuskegee Institute, Tus- 
kegee, Alabama, was granted an 
infantry.unit. In 1942, the follow- 
ing four colleges received senior 
units: A and T College, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Infantry ; Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va., Coast Artil- 
lery; Prairie View A & M College, 
Prairie View, Texas, Infantry ; and 
West Virginia State College, Insti- 
tute, W. Va., Field Artillery. In 
1947, the following units were au- 
thorized: South Carolina A & M 
College, Orangeburg, S. C., Infan- 
try; and Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Va., Quartermaster. 

In 1948, units were authorized at 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Md., Infantry ; Florida A & M Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Fla., Coast Artil- 
lery; Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, La., Transportation; and 
College of Education & Industrial 
Arts (now Central State College), 
Wilberforce, Ohio, Infantry. Lin- 
coln University, Missouri, was 
granted authority for a corps of 
engineers unit in 1950. 

Thus, of the 322 institutions of- 
fering the ROTC program, 14 units 
are in Negro schools. 

A casual reflection will indicate 
that there are many Negro schools, 
including Land Grant colleges, 
without ROTC programs. Likewise 
there are many white colleges with- 
out it. Indeed, there is a waiting 
list of considerable length. How- 


**Editor’s Note.——Not one was called 
to active service until a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Participation of Ne- 
groes in National Defense consisting of 
President F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee 
Institute, Dr. Howard H. Long, now 
Dean of Administration at Central State 
College, and the Editor obtained an or- 
der in October, 1941, from President 
Roosevelt to the Adjutant General of the 
United States Army.—Entry in the Edi- 
tor’s diary, October, 1941. 


ever, the ratio of Negro college 
ROTC units to the over-all total is 
still most unfavorable. Limitations 
in the military budget have in times 
past been the primary check on any 
great expansion of the ROTC pro- 
gram to include new units. 

Whether this program will pros- 
per and grow under the impact of 
the stepped-up spending for Na- 
tional Defense caused by the pres- 
ent crisis is problematical. The 
whole question is wrapped up in 
the consideration of an over-all pol- 
icy for the procurement and train- 
ing of military man power. 





Recent Trends in 
Naval Racial 
Policies 


(Continued from page 11) 


in the service and has given the 
rated personnel of the branch equal 
status with other petty officers 
throughout the rating structure. 

As a nation we have long expend- 
ed valuable energies in perpetuat- 
ing the wasteful and sterile luxury 
of biracial institutions. It took the 
crisis of a great war to bring the 
American government and the 
American people to fuller aware- 
ness and the frank recognition of 
the enormous waste of manpower, 
of talent, and of human, material 
and spiritual resources that derives 
from our national practices of ra- 
cial segregation. We have contin- 
ued to waste the human resources 
of Negro Americans and other mi- 
norities by submitting them to a 
relentless system of frustration and 
rejection ; we have wasted resources 
of the whole nation in the enforce- 
ment and justification of that sys- 
tem. 

The original order of integration 
and the subsequent eradication of 
discriminatory and_ segregation 
practices in the United States Navy 
were motivated less by equalitar- 
ian theory than by the hard fact 
that a nation at war with its mili- 
tary forces pressed for suffieient ca- 


‘ pable manpower, could ill afford to 


refuse to make effective use of Ne- 
gro Americans. The navy became 
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foremost in making resolute steps 
toward integrating minorities in its 
military service. The navy, like 
the nation itself, soon began to real- 
ize the corroding effect of segrega- 
tion upon national unity and upon 
the effectiveness of our public and 
private institutions and organiza- 
tions. The navy became conscious 
of the disintegrating effect of ra- 
cial tensions upon every form of 
collective effort to strengthen our- 
selves against the enemy from with- 
out. 

By virtue of policy and instruc- 
tions for its implementation, there 
remains no phase in the handling 
of personnel left untouched. It is 
readily admitted that the problems 
have not all been solved or that the 
program in its entirety cannot be 
considered perfect or foolproof, but 
such problems as arise are usually 
those of person-to-person relations, 
and such solutions that present in- 
adequacies or are in any wise con- 
trary to maval policy are readily 
cleared up by the authorities of the 
Navy Department. 

It can be truthfully stated that 
the United States Navy is striving 
as conscientiously and as objective- 
ly as possible to make this program 
work. It is hoped that our accom- 
plishments in this direetion may 
continue to stand as an inspiration 
and symbol to those who believe 
that racial differences do not and 
shall not prevent Americans from 
working together with harmony, 
understanding and confidence. 


Blount 


(Continued from page 15) 


ities, and service as editor of Torch 
and Wing, newsletter of the Mili- 
tary Council. Designated Distin- 
guished Military Student in June, 
1950, he was in the same month 
commissioned as a second lieuten- 
ant in the USAFR. After his grad- 
uation in March, 1951, he was des- 
ignated Distinguished Military 
Graduate. ; 

Remote from the sound of cam- 
pus cadences now, Blount finds 
that his work as a graduate stu- 
dent at Ohio State University is 
more than enough to keep him busy. 
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Toward Integration 


(Continued from page 2) 


November, 1880: ‘‘While every 
lawful right of the colored cadets 
has been fully secured to them, and 
their official treatment has not only 
been just but very kind and indul- 
gent, their social relations to their 
fellow cadets have not been what 
they appear to have been led to 
expect.’’ General Scofield did not 
believe that the white cadets should 
be forced to associate with Negro 
cadets; he said that ‘‘personal 
merit may rapidly overcome un- 
just prejudice when all are free to 
regulate their own social habits.’’? 
The simple truth is that the army 
did not want. to abolish segrega- 
tion. Of course, at the time that 
General Scofield issued his state- 
ment the American people as a 
whole favored segregation. When 
the first halting steps toward inte- 
gration did begin, the attitude of 
the American people as a whole 
had become adamant in its insist- 
ence upon separation of Negroes 
and whites. 


The men of the editor’s genera- 
tion feel a certain pang of regret 
at the passing of the Ninth and 
Tenth Cavalry and the Twenty- 
Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Infan- 
try. When we were growing up, 
many colored homes in Washing- 
ton had prints of the famous charge 
up San Juan Hill. At a time when 
we had so little in which to take 
pride, their achievements gave us 
a faith that we sorely needed. In 
the immediate future our military 
heroes will tend to be individuals 
rather than units. More and more 
even those .individuals will lose 
their racial identification. The task 
of the historian will be more diffi- 
cult, but the insults to human dig- 


nity will be fewer. Integration is: 


all the more likely to continue be- 
cause of evidence that colored sol- 
diers fight better when they march 
side by side with white soldiers. 
There has perhaps been exaggera- 


1Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 
1880, Washington, 1880, pp. 226-230. 


tion of the lack of enthusiasm for 
battle on the part of separate col- 
ored troops and there has certainly 
been too little analysis of the per- 
fectly understandable reasons for 
that lack of enthusiasm. y 

So long as military power is an 
instrument of the foreign policy of 
the United States, we believe that 
Negroes should have the same op- 
portunities and identical rights 
with all other members of the 
armed forces. At the same time we 
venture a hope—none too bright at 
the present time—that integration 
is but a preliminary step toward 
the abolition of armies everywhere 
in the world. If, despite the long 
history of segregation of Negroes 
in the armed forces of the United 
States, American Negroes and 
whites can eat, sleep and fight side 
by side, all nations can amicably 
adjust friction that arises from 
differences in race and culture. 





Selective Service 


(Continued from page 7) 


vperations, the system advised the 
Department of the Army, which 
was the only branch of the armed 
forces issuing calls upon the new 
Selective Service System, that un- 
der the law separate racial calls 
could not be legally made and, 
therefore, would not be filled by the 
system if made. It was agreed that 
separate racial calls would not be 
made by the Department of the Ar- 
my. Thus, one of the real sore spots 
of World War II was healed. 

The author, who had remained 
with the Office of Selective Service 
Records assisting in the planning 
of a new selective service organiza- 
tion, was appointed Assistant to the 
Director with supervision of ad- 
ministrative functions of the Sys- 
tem and assigned the responsibility 
for handling such racial questions 
as might arise. 

After two years of operation of 
the Selective Service System under 
the present law, it was decided that 
the elimination of all racial desig- 
nations would aid greatly in car- 
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rying out the letter and spirit of 
the provision against racial dis- 
crimination. Consequently, all 
questions regarding race and all 
statistics based upon race have been 
eliminated from Selective Service 
operating forms. This is the first 
time such action has been taken by 
a government agency and it is a 
positive step toward dealing with 
citizens without racial bias. As long 
as it is necessary to identify per- 
sons by race, particularly when the 
type of identification follows the 
usual pattern of ‘‘Negro’’ and 
‘*white,’’ with ‘‘white’’ meaning 
all other races, the inevitable re- 
sult is that some mental reseavation 
is made toward the group of pecple 
who must always be identified and 
considered separate and apart from 
all others. Having to use a separ- 
ate column to write the statistics re- 
garding Negroes also gives the in- 
escapable feeling that there must 
be something very different about 
these people, even from other col- 
ored races. The true democratic at- 
mosphere can never be attained un- 
til Negroes cease to be separate and 
apart from ‘‘all others,’’ even on 
forms and in statistics. 

In the foreseeable future, the Se- 
lective Service System will remain 
in operation to provide manpower 
for the armed forces. It will affect 
the life of every young man in the 
nation and be an agency of signifi- 
cant importance to every family 
and to every facet of our national 
life. It is important that it be truly 
democratic. It cannot afford to 
make distinctions between races 
and people nor in any other way 
violate the basic principles of our 
democratic way of life. Every ef- 
fort is being made to live up to this 
requirement. 
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son was privileged to enjoy as 
long a continuing association 
with Dr. Carter G. Woodson as was 
Louis R. Mehlinger. This year at 
the Annual Meeting in Tallahassee, 
Florida, the Associa- 
tion for the Study of 
Negro Life and His- 
tory is honoring Mr. 
Mehlinger with a testi- 
monial luncheon for 
his 19 years of service 
as secretary-treasurer 
of the Association. It 
is eminently fitting, 
then, that the members 
of the Association who 
are not able to attend 
the meeting be per- 
mitted through the me- 
dium of this BULLETIN 
to know more about 
one of the officers who 
are working diligently 
in this organization. 
Born at Donaldson- 
ville, Louisiana, on De- 
cember 20, 1882, he is 
the eldest of five chil- 
dren of Ferdinand 
Mehlinger and Cath- 
erine Hayes. While yet 
an infant, Louis was 
taken by his parents to the Fall 
Back Plantation, in Bolivar Coun- 
ty, Mississippi, where his father 
was bookkeeper and general man- 
ager of the plantation store of 
Colonel William Henry Noble, a 
former officer of the Confederate 
Army. He lived on this planta- 
tion until after the great Missis- 
sippi River fleod of 1897 at which 
time the Noble estate was sold and 
his father accepted employment in 
the same capacity in the general 
merchandise store of Dave Reinach, 
a wealthy Jewish planter, at Rov- 
erton Landing, near Rosedale, 


if IS probable that no other per- 


Bolivar County, Mississippi. 
Without a tutor Louis learned 
to read and write by copying the 
names and addresses from envel- 
opes discarded by his father. Be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the 


LOUIS R. MEHLINGER 


public school and the distance from 
his home to the school house which 
was located in a church, he spent 
not more than three scheol year 
terms of four months each in at- 
tendance at the local public schools. 
For the remainder of the time he 
was taught by his mother at home 
until he was more than twelve 
years old. At the close of the yel- 
low fever epidemic of 1898 he was 
sent to Tougaloo College, a Congre- 
gational school near Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, where he was in continu- 
ous attendance until the spring of 
1906. During this time he com- 
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LOUIS MEHLINGER = SECRETARY-TREASURER 
OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


pleted the grammar school, the 
academy and nearly two years of 
the collegiate course. At the end 
of his first year in the academy he 
was awarded a scholarship for 
maintaining the highest average in 
his class, which award 
was renewed for each 
year of his attendance 

at the academy. 
At the end of the 
1904-1905 school year 
Louis discovered that 
his father was finding 
the maintenance of 
three children in a pri- 
vate school a serious 
burden. In December, 
1905, deciding to re- 
lieve his father of the 
necessity of supporting 
him, young Mehlinger 
went to Argenta, Ar- 
kansas, to accept em- 
ployment as yardman 
with the St. Louis and 
Illinois-Montana Rail- 
road Company. He re- 
mained there until 
May, 1906, when he 
went to Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi, to work as @ 
earpenter for five 
months. Traveling to 
Fessenden, Florida, he began teach- 
ing carpentry in the Fessenden 
Academy, a school operated by the 
American Missionary Association. 
As a result of a competitive Civil 
Service examination, he received 
an appointment in the Treasury 
Department. On arriving in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 28, 1907, 
he was assigned to duty as a file 
clerk in the office of the Treasurer 
of the United States at $660 a year. 
It was during this period that the 
paths of Mr. Mehlinger and Dr. 
Woodson first crossed. The two oc- 
eupied communicating rooms at a 
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rooming house at 1924 11th Street, 
N. W. Dr. Woodson, who had just 
returned from his world tour, was 
teaching Spanish at Armstrong 
High School and writing his book 
The Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1861. Mr. Mehlinger, who had 
been spending his spare time at- 
tending a business school, was by 
that time a stenographer-typist in 
the Treasury Department so that 
his knowledge of typing and short- 
hand made him an ideal person to 
act as scribe to Dr. Woodson, 
which task he undertook imme- 
diately. By means of this contact 
the long association between Dr. 
Woodson and Mr. Mehlinger be- 
gan, lasting until the death of Dr. 
Woodson. 

Mr. Mehlinger entered the eve- 
ning classes of the Howard Uni- 
versity Dental School in October, 
1907, attending until those classes 
were discontinued in May, 1908. 
His determination to acquire a 
professional education led him to 
enroll in. the University’s Law 
School in October, 1916. After one 
year’s attendance he was caught 
in the patriotic fever which swept 
the nation with the outbreak of 
World War I. He resigned his 
job, put away his law books and 
enlisted in the army, although he 
was past the draft age. June, 1917, 
found him undergoing the train- 
ing provided in the officers can- 
didate school for Negroes at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Commissioned a captain of in- 
fantry on October 15 of the same 
year, he was assigned to Camp 
Meade, Maryland, as _ assistant 
regimental adjutant with the 368th 
Infantry of the 92nd Division, 
which was being trained there. In 
June, 1918, he went to France 
where he served until February 4, 
1919, in the capacity of command- 
ing officer of the headquarters 


company, billeting officer and regi- 
mental intelligence and operations 
officer of his regiment. 

On March 4, 1919, he was hon- 
orably discharged and returned to 
his duties in the Treasury Depart- 
ment on March 10, 1919. He re- 


turned to his studies at the Howard 
University Law School in October 
of same year. In December, 1919, 
he accepted the position of chief 
clerk to the secretary-treasurer of 
Howard University, the office held 
at that time by Dr. Emmett J. 
Seott. Upon receiving the degree 
of LL.B., magna cum laude, in 
June, 1921, he resigned his posi- 
tion with the University and ac- 
cepted a position as stenographer 
and typist in the Department of 
Justice at a considerably reduced 
salary. While performing his duties 
in his new position he made use of 
the Department’s library and pre- 
pared himself for the bar exam- 
inations which he passed in Janu- 
ary of the following year. 

In February, 1922, he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court and the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia and 
was soon appointed as assistant to 
Perry Howard, Negro Republican 
National Committeeman from Mis- 
sissippi, who was in charge of 
transportation and contracts litiga- 
tion in the Court of Claims. Soon 
Mr. Mehlinger was promoted to as- 
sistant attorney and then associate 
attorney. He is now a senior at- 
torney in the Department of Jus- 
tice, representing the government 
in suits involving transportation, 
contracts and Army and Navy pay 
eases brought by citizens against 
the government in the Court of 
Claims. 

On December 20, 1922, Captain 
Mehlinger was married to Gladys 
Muse, the only daughter of James 
W. and Emma B. Muse. His aged 
father made his home with them 
until his death in 1939. The moth- 
er of Mrs. Mehlinger now resides 
with them at 1638 15th Street, 
N. W. 

Mr. Mehlinger was for 17 consec- 
utive years keeper of records of 
the Washington Alumni Chapter 
of Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. 
In recognition of that service he 
was made honorary past polemarch 
and exempted from the payment of 
all dues and assessments. He was 
also elected trustee of the building 
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fund. A member of the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, he has 
served as superintendent of the 
Sunday School and chairman of 
the trustee board for many years. 

He was one of the founders of 
the Robert H. Terrell Law School 
in which he taught until 1947. Ac- 
tive in boys’ work, he served on 
the board of directors of the 12th 
Street Branch of the YMCA. He 
is vice president of the Thrift Com- 
mercial Company, an Elk, a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow and a member of 
the Mus-o-lit Club of Washington. 
His professional affiliations include 
membership in the Washington 
Bar Association, the Federal Bar 
Association, the National Bar As- 
sociation and he was-a member of 
the National Lawyers Guild until 
it was suspected of being sympa- 
thetic to the Communist party line. 

When in 1921 Dr. Woodson or- 
ganized the Associated Publishers, 
Inc., ‘‘to make possible the pub- 
lication and circulation of valuable 
books on the Negro not acceptable 
to most publishers’’ his knowledge 
of Mr. Mehlinger’s abilities led him 
to choose his former scribe as sec- 
retary of the corporation. After 
the death of Dr. Woodson, he be- 
came president-treasurer, which 
office he now holds. The vacancy 
left in the office of secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association by the re- 
tirement of 8. W. Rutherford was 
immediately filled by the election 
of Mr. Mehlinger at the October, 
1932, meeting. That office Mr. Meh- 
linger has held faithfully to the 
present without any compensation. 

Not many people are in a posi- 
tion to realize how much hard work 
and how many long hours are re- 
quired to perform the two impor- 
tant offices which Mr. Mehlinger 
holds. The task is made doubly 
strenuous by the necessity of his 
working at nights and at other 
times when he is not engaged at 
the Department of Justice. 

Such diligence and devotion is 
worthy of grateful recognition, and 
it is for this reason that the Asso- 
ciation is proud to honor Louis R. 
Mehlinger for his 19 years of serv- 
ice. 


Advances Towards 
Elimination of 
Segregation 
in the Army 
(Continued from page 24) 


‘*Eliminate Jim Crow from the 
Armed Forces’’ became the hue 
and cry on the homefront while 
Negroes, selected by a one-tenth 
quota and segregated by color, 
performed World War II duties. 
The fact that the mentalities and 
abilities vf Negroes serving in 
the last world war were far su- 
perior to the army’s estimate of 
them complicated matters. There 
was no doubt that Negro manpower 
was being wasted: Negro men were 
prepared for special skills. The ar- 
my’s position was uncomfortable. 
Finally in 1945 the Gillem board 
was appointed to study the ‘‘prob- 
lem.’’ This board sat for three 
and a half months. Finally it went 
on record as recognizing the fact 
that Negroes merited greater op- 
portunities than the army policy 
gave them; but still clinging to 
the non-equality ‘‘tradition,’’ that 
much prized hangover of early 
American slave domination atti- 
tudes, the board recommended the 
continuance of segregation. So it 
remained for Executive Order 
9981 to revolutionize army policy. 

While the order revolutionized 
policy, it failed to revolutionize 
‘fovernight’’ the un-democratic 
practices of the conservative army. 
The president’s order, it devel- 
oped, was both a whipping post 
and a crutch. Its clause giving 
‘‘time to effeetuate changes’’ be- 
came a crutch for the army to limp 
along with on the business of 
turning-over from segregation to 
non-segregation. As a matter of 
fact, the army, largest branch of 
defense with a present manpower 
strength of 1,500,000, was the last 
of- the three branches to comply 
with Executive Order 9981. With 
the smallest number of Negroes, 
the navy was the first to outline a 
program for putting into effect 
President Truman’s armed forces 
edict, issuing its non-segregation 
order in May, 1949. The air force, 


which is credited with having done 
the best all-around job in imple- 
menting non-segregation, followed 
the navy in June, 1949. It was not 
until January 16, 1950, that the 
army, prodded by the President’s 
Committee on Equality of Treat- 
ment and Opportunity in the 
Armed Services, established by his 
executive order, issued its non- 
segregation eredo. Its order in- 
cluded these statements : ‘‘ All man- 
power will be utilized to obtain 
maximum efficiency in the Army.... 
Army school quotas will make no 
reference to race or color. . . . Selec- 
tion of personnel to attend Army 
schools will be made without re- 
gard to race or color. .. . Military 
occupational specialities will be 
opened to qualified enlisted per- 
sonnel without regard to race or 
color. . . . In furtherance of the 
policy of the President, it is the 
objective of the Department of the 
Army that Negro manpower pos- 
sessing appropriate skills and 
qualifications will be utilized in ac- 
cordance with such skills and quali- 
fications.’’ In a March 27, 1950, 
amendment to this order the army 
ordered that ‘‘effective with the 
month of April all enlistments in 
the Army within over-all recruit- 
ing quotas will be open to quali- 
fied applicants without regard to 
race or color.’’ 

In the wake of this action, a 
variety of advances has been re- 
ported in the utilization of Negro 
manpower in the army. Some of 
these advances are summarized 
here: 

ENLISTMENTS, RE-ENLIST- 
MENTS: Qualified Negroes may 
now enlist in the regular army un- 
der requirements equally applic- 
able to all races without restrictive 
quota limitations. Individuals satis- 
factorily completing a period of 
enlistment may re-enlist under pro- 
cedures applicable to all eligible 
personnel regardless of race. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR PRO- 
MOTION: Negro enlisted men now 
hold a percentage of non-commis- 
sioned officers ranks which com- 
pares favorably with the over-all 
grade spread of army command en- 
listed personnel. Among Negro 
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personnel as of December 31, 1950, 
1.8 per cent were master sergeants, 
8 per cent were sergeants, first 
class, 8.1 per cent were sergeants, 
and 19.2 per cent were corporals. 
The selection of regular and non- 
regular army officers for promotion 
has operated without racial con- 
sideration. Prior to June, 1950, 
there was only one Negro colonel 
in the army. Today there are four. 
In addition, 17.5 per cent of all 
Negro majors and 10.5 per cent of 
all Negro captains on active duty 
have been selected for promotion 
to the next higher grade since Sep- 
tember, 1950. 


SCHOOLS: The army has grad- 
ually begun to open up every seg- 
ment of its military schooling sys- 
tem to Negroes. It has abolished 
racial quotas for school selection 
and prescribed selection of quali- 
fied personnel without regard to 
race or color. Today of all enlisted 
students receiving military school- 
ing, Negroes represent approxi- 
mately 8 per cent, as compared 
with 3.4 per cent of a year ago. 
Enrollment of Negro officers in 
schools, too, has steadily increased. 
For example, Negro enrollment in 
comparison with total enrollments 
was 1.9 per cent in 1947; 2.26 per 
cent in 1948; 3 per cent in 1946; 
and approximately 4 per cent in 
1950. 


TRAINING DIVISIONS: Some 
of the most needed and practical 
advances have been made in the 
assignment of Negro enlistees in 
training divisions. In 1949 Negro 
enlistees were assigned to segre- 
gated units at Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, and at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky. Now this picture has 
changed to the effect that training 
divisions located at Fort Jackson, 
South Carolina, Camp Breckin- 
ridge, Kentucky, Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas, Fort Ord, California, Camp 
Chaffee, Arkansas, and Camp 
Roberts, California, are operated 
on an integrated basis. At these 
camps, Negro personnel work, eat 
and are quartered together with 
white personnel. The training di- 
visions at Fort Dix and Fort Knox 
are now in the process of change- 
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over from partial segregation to 
non-segregation. 

Advancements have been made 
in the use of recreational facilities, 
including clubs and messes, post 
exchanges and theatres; in trans- 
portation; and in the training, 
housing and messing of all en- 
listed and officer personnel in at- 
tendance at army schools. 

Despite thése advances, however, 
there has been mounting proof that 
the army’s old ‘‘inherent tradi- 
tion’’ of inequality is dying ‘‘hard 
and slowly.’’ While the army has 
stated its policy in concrete terms 
ordering non-segregation, Negro 
press writers have disclosed that 
in many instances this policy is 
not being carried out by army per- 
sonnel. Recently, for example, Col- 


lins C. George, correspondent, of 
the Pittsburgh Courier in a tour of 
army installations throughout the 
country, discovered that infegra- 
tion is in various stages of develop- 
ment. He has found that Fort Dix, 
New Jersey, has changed ‘‘from a 
camp with one of the rottenest 
racial policies to a post with one 
of the best,’’ and that Camp Ruck- 
er in Alabama is the ‘‘heartwarm- 
ing story of the ‘new Army’ that 
is out to make soldiers of men, not 
Negro soldiers or white soldiers.’’ 
But at Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina, Mr. George discovered glaring 
racial segregation. Writing in the 
May 12 issue of the Courier, the 
correspondent said: ‘‘ Integration 
is a farce at Fort Bragg . . . by and 
large a complete mockery is made 


UNDER THE ARMY POLICY OF TRAINING ROTC STUDENTS IN NON-SEGREGATED UNITS AT SUMMER CAMPS 
THESE STUDENTS FROM SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ARE STUDYING THE 4.2 INCH MORTAR. THEY ARE, LEFT TO 
RIGHT, JAMES E. HENRY, EMANUEL L. HELLER, HARRY R. COTE, LEROY M. COLLINS AND JOHN N. DANIELSON. 


at Fort Bragg of the president’s 
executive order supposedly ending 
segregation and discrimination in 
military establishments. .. . Full 
separation of the races is still the 
rule at Bragg, with scarcely the 
slightest attempt made to give 
equal accommodations to the segre- 
gated Negro personnel of the post.’’ 
Similar stories have been reported 
within the past few months by oth- 
er writers of the Negro press— 
stories which indicate that integra- 
tion in the armed forces, and in 
the army in particular, has not 
been accomplished. 

The sincerity and effectiveness 
of the army in complying with the 
president’s order, however, have 
met the greatest and most challeng- 
ing test in the present Korean con- 
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flict. Once again, the army story 
is not good. Thurgood Marshall, 
special NAACP counsel, for ex- 
ample, while investigating courts 
martial of Negroes in Korea, found 
that excessive and unfair courts 
martial of Negroes were the direct 
result of their having fought in 
segregated units. Negro corre- 
spondents covering the front have 
reported that segregation is the 
rule, not the exception, in com- 
bat units serving in the Far East. 
As a matter of known fact, the 
famed Twenty-Fourth Infantry 
Regiment, which scored the first 
decisive victory in the Korean cam- 
paign for the United Nations 
forces, entered the conflict as a 
segregated unit of the Twenty-Fifth 
Infantry Division! These reneated 
stories of Jim Crow fighting units 
created controversy. But the De- 
fense authorities here in the Penta- 
gon ‘‘sat pat,’’ while the public 
came to the conclusion that segre- 
gation existed in the Far East be- 
eause General Douglas MacArthur 
permitted it. 


The lid was explosively blown off 
this theory, however, last spring 


when the Pittsburgh Cowrier’s 
Washington Bureau Chief, Stan- 
ley Roberts, interviewed Mac- 
Arthur following the General’s re- 
eall to the United States. Mr. 
Roberts interviewed MacArthur 
relative to the General’s racial 
views, and asked him pointedly if 
he had been responsible for the ex- 
istence of ‘‘Jim Crow’’ units in 
his command. The Roberts query 
elicited this significant remark 
from MacArthur: ‘‘They (segre- 
gated units) were created in Wash- 
ington and sent to me as already 
organized Jim Crow units. I did 
not ask for men by race. I did not 
ask for Negro nor for white men... . 
In my commands, if segregation 
exists ... it exists as it may have 
been dictated from Washington.”’ 
Congressional questioning of Penta- 
gon defense officials has proved the 
MacArthur statements no distor- 
tion of the truth. Confidential 
correspondence between two United 
States senators and former Defense 
Secretary George Marshall has 


proved the army had not done its 
fullest in eliminating segregation. 
As a matter of fact new integration 
orders were sent out from the 
Pentagon as a result of the Roberts 
exposé as told by General Mac- 
Arthur. As a direct result of the 
Roberts interview, it has been re- 
vealed that ‘‘the Far East Com- 
mand has been directed to inacti- 
vate the Negro 24th Infantry Regi- 
ment and to replace it with an in- 
tegrated infantry regiment.’’ Fur- 
ther, ‘‘general integration has been 
ordered in the Eighth Army in 
Korea and in units in Japan of 
both combat and service type, ex- 
cepting only the 40th and 45th 
Infantry Divisions.’’ This integra- 
tion was to have been phased over 
a three-month period with a target 
date of September 30 for comple- 
tion. General Matthew Ridgway 
was told to give the order his full 
support. 

That the army is making ad- 
vances toward the elimination of 
segregation cannot now be chal- 
lenged; but how long it will take 
for complete integration to be ef- 
fected is a moot question. It took 
this nation three wars and the loss 
of 3,392,660 lives in World Wars 
I and II alone to decide to treat 
the Negro men who served and 
died in this country’s defense as 
‘‘equals.’’ Authorities are opti- 
mistic that it will not take so long 
for non-segregation in the army to 
be effected. Significantly, the die 
for democratic treatment of Ne- 
gro soldiers was cast when Execu- 
tive Order 9981 was issued. With 
that foundation laid the army can 
now continue to advance, as it has 
within the past three years, to- 
wards the total elimination of seg- 
regation. 





Phillis Wheatley 
Contest 


The National Phillis Wheatley 
Foundation is sponsoring a play- 
writing contest in memory of Phil- 
lis Wheatley, the slave girl who 
became a poet. The theme of any 
play submitted for a prize in the 


competition must relate to some as- 
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pect of Phillis Wheatley’s accom- 
plishments through struggle. The 
purpose of the contest is to stim- 
ulate more wide-spread interest in 
the significance of Phillis Wheatley 
in American life, to stimulate crea- 
tive artists to use themes associated 
with the problems, struggles and 
triumphs of Negro girls and wom- 
en, and to become a source of in- 
come from participation in royal- 
ties from prize-winning plays for 
the scholarship fund of the Na- 
tional Phillis Wheatley Founda- 
tion. 

The prizes are in two classes. 
The one act play competition is 
open to high school students from 
any public or private high school 
in the United States, or to any 
young person of high school age. 
The finished play may be submitted 
as an individual work or as a school 
or class enterprise. In this class 
the first prize is $200, second prize 
$150, third prize $100, fourth prize 
$50. 

The full length play competition 
is open to all persons, regardless 
of training, experience, nationality, 
background or residence. The prize 
is $500. The judges for the adult 
competition will be Brooks Atkin- 
son, The New York Times, Langs- 
ton Hughes, The Chicago Defender, 
Georgia Douglas Johnson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. William F. MeDer- 
mott, The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and Elliot Norton, The Boston 
Post. 

The contest runs from Septem- 
ber, 1951, to September, 1952. For 
further information write to the 
National Phillis Wheatley Founda- 
tion, 2170 East 46th Street in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Negroes in the 
Spanish-American 
War 


(Continued from page 4) 

Some Negro units served as oc- 
eupation troops at the close of the 
war. In the postwar action against 
the Philippine patriots who were. 
led by Emilio Aguinaldo, Negro 
troops also were used. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
PROGRAM 


For the information of members of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History who were 
unable to attend the Annual Meeting at Tallahassee, October 26-28, the complete program is reprinted below. 


Friday, October 26, 9:00 A. M. 
Lobby of Lee Hall—Registration 


Friday, October 26, 12:05 P. M. 
Lee Hall 
Opening Meeting 
Presiding: President George W. Gore, Jr., Florida A and 
M College 
Devotions: Dr. James Hudson, Chaplain, Florida A and 
M College . 
Greetings: Dr. George W. Gore, Jr. 
From the State of Florida 
His Honor, W. H. Cates, Mayor of Tallahassee 
From the Citizens of Tallahassee—Mr. E. A. 
Pottsdamer 
Message from Dr. Rayford W. Logan, Director, 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History 


* Response: Attorney Louis R. Mehlinger, Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 

Music: The Florida A and M College Choir 

Introduction of Speaker: Mr. J. W. Riley, Florida A and 
M College 

Slavery and the Martial South: Dr. John Hope Franklin, 
Howard University 

Presentation of Delegates and Visitors 

Announcements 

Alma Mater 


° Friday, October 26, 3:00 P. M. 
Periodical Room, Coleman Library 
The Negro In Africa 
Presiding: Dr. Williston H. Lofton, Howard University 
The Abolition of Colonialism: Mr. J. K. Thompson, Colo- 
nial Attaché, British Embassy 
Discussion of Topics: Opened by Mr. Albert S. Parks, 
Florida A and M College 
General Discussion 


Friday, October 26, 7:00 P. M. 
Lee Hall 
Motion Picture: Biography of Booker T. Washington 


Friday, October 26, 8:00 P. M. 
Periodical Room, Coleman Library 
The Negro In The United States 
Presiding: Miss Wilhelmina M. Crosson, Palmer Memorial 
Institute 
Negro Soldiers in Rhode Island in the War of the American 
Revolution: Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene, Lincoln University 
(Missouri) 
History of the Negro Migration to Seattle and to the State 
of Washington: Dr. Charles U. Smith, Florida A and 
M College 
Discussion of Topics: Opened by Mr. A. L. Kidd, Florida 
’ A and M College 
General Discussion 


President’s Reception 10:00 P. M., Sunshine Manor 


Saturday, October 27, 9:30 A. M. 
Periodical Room, Coleman Library 

The Negro In Latin America and The Caribbean 

Presiding: Mr. Gilbert Porter, Lincoln High School, Tal- 
lahassee 

The Negro in the Abolition Movement in Brazil: Mrs. 
Dorothy Porter, Supervisor, The Moorland Room, 
Howard University 

The Surplus Population Burden in the Caribbean: Dr. 
Dorsey E. Walker, Albany State College 

Discussion of Topics: Opened by Mr. Ulysses Kennedy, 
Florida A and M College 

General Discussion 

[Photograph 12:15 P. M., Front of Coleman Library] 


Saturday, October 27, 1:00 P. M. 
Dining Room, Florida A and M College Hospital 
Luncheon Honoring Attorney Louis R. Mehlinger, Secre- 
tary-Treasnrer, Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History 
Presiding: Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, Assistant Principal, 
Banneker Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
Lay Service—Its Need and Its Challenge: Mr. F. D. Moon, 
Principal, Douglass High School, Oklahoma City, Okla- 


homa ° 
Saturday, October 27, 8:00 P. M. 


Periodical Room, Coleman Library 


Presiding: Mrs. Luey Harth Smith, Princinal Booker T. 
Washington School, Lexington, Kentucky 


Some Neglected Areas of Research: Dr. Minnie E. Cureton, 


Florida A and M College 
Discussion of Tonic: Opened by Mrs. Troas Latimer, Al- 
bany State College 
General Discussion 
Soirée in Honor of Visitors 10:00 P. M. 
Residence of Mrs. Irene De Coursey, 107 Young Street 


Sunday, October 28, 10:00 A. M. 


Campus Church Service 
Speaker: Dr. Carleton Lee, Chaplain, Tuskegee Institute 


Sunday, October 28, 11:00 A. M. 
Periodical Room, Coleman Library 


Business and Organization Session of the Association 
(Open to Members of the Association Only) 


Sunday, October 28, 3:30 P. M. 
Lee Hall 
Public Meeting 
Presiding Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, President, Alabama 
State College . 
Invocation: Dr. James Hudson, Chaplain, Florida A and 
M College 
Music: Florida A and M College 
Racial Historical Societies and the American Heritagé: 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President, Central State College 
Violin Solo: Mr. Bruce Hayden 
“Lift Every Voice”: Audience 
Benediction: Dr. James Hudson 


- 
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RECENT ADVANCES TOWARDS THE 
ELIMINATION OF SEGREGATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


By Revewwa L. Cuay 


F there is such a thing as a thoroughly pleasant 

. result of a global war which cost this nation 

alone the loss of 948,574 lives, Executive Or- 
der 9981 “issued by President Truman on July 26, 
1948 is that.. Issued as a direct result of the cata- 
clysmic repercussions of World War II which 
established the United States as the supreme pro- 
tector of the “Free World” and which forced a new 
international and internal examination of Amer- 
ica’s pretensions of being the democratic ideal, this 
order is one of the most momentous acts of mod- 
ern American history. For it rescinded this na- 
tion’s official recognition of the tradition of non- 
democratic use of Negro manpower in its defense 
mechanism, replaced that tradition with a policy of 
democratic use of Negro manpower, and formed 
the foundation for the significant though still in- 
complete advances which are being made towatds 
the elimination of segregation from the United 
States Army. 

As a statement of policy, Executive Order 9981 
was revolutionary. In it, Harry S. Truman, stated, 
among other things, that: “It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the President that there shall be 
equality of treatment and opportunity for all per- 
sons in the armed services without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin. This policy shall 
be put into effect as rapidly as possible, having due 
regard to the time required to effectuate any neces- 
sary changes without impairing efficiency or mo- 
rale.” This “equal treatment regardless of race” 
edict contrasted sharply with the tradition of 
“non-equality based upon race” which had been 
in effect until its issuance. 

At the very outset of the acceptance of Negroes 
in the regular army in 1866 when Congress by 
statute created two infantry and two cavalry regi- 
ments of colored soldiers, treating Negro soldiers 


as unequals was inherent in army policy. In all 
this nation’s mobilization plans through World 
War II, an unalterable two-point tradition rigidly 
determined the selection and utilization of Negro 
manpower: (1) that Negro troops must be used 
in separate units; and (2) that Negro troop 
strength must not exceed the Negro proportion in 
the civilian population. Courageous service of Ne- 
groes in the Spanish-American War during which 
colored soldiers won Medals of Honor, this na- 
tion’s highest valor award, failed to alter this 
policy. Negroes served in larger numbers, per- 
formed a wider range of duties in World War I, 
rendered commendable though frequently trouble- 
ridden service—but they always served in separate 
units. As early as 1922 this policy was attacked 
when a Southern general warned futilely that 
utilization of Negroes in large separate units 
“wasted manpower and fomented trouble.” Again 
at the outbreak of hostilities leading to this na- 
tion’s entry in World War II, the army was coun- 
seled to change its policy. But as late as 1940 the 
inherent “tradition” was in effect, and received 
the sanction of the White House when the late 
President F. D. Roosevelt decreed that the policy of 
not intermingling the races in the armed services © 
“has proven satisfactory over a long period of 
years” and recommended its continuance. 

Not until the spotlight of world attention was 
focused upon this nation during the last world war 
was the “tradition” seriously questioned. Fighting 
for the principle of “keeping the world safe for 
democracy,” the United States, with armies di- 
vided by race, was especially vulnerable for the 
first time. Spearheaded by militant organizations 
like the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and by the Negro press, 


(Continued on page 20) 








